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Wire Lightning Rods. 





We have often wondered why lightning | 
rods as preservers of buildings from the effects of 
lightning, were not more ofien attached to build- 
ings than they are. There can be no donbt, that 
if thoroughly and properly prepared, they will al- | 
ways prevent the lightning from doing damage. 
Perhaps one reason may be, the not fully under- 
standing how to erect and secure them, and per- 
haps the expense may be another reason why we 
do not see them attached to buildings more fre- 
quently. The usual form of them, is in that of an 
iron rod, say half an inch or an inch diameter, 
This is generally put up so as to be above the top 
of the highest part of the building, its upper end 
sharpened to a point, and its lower end thrust in- 
to the ground. As it is not very easy to get a rod 
of this size sufficiently long in one piece, several 
are often taken, ad merely put one upon another, 
and held in this pesition by wooden clamps. This 
is a dangerous mode. The clamps get rotten, or 
are moved out of the way by the winds or some 
other cause, and the rods either do not touch: at all 
or but slightly, and the cuntinuous surface, neces- 
gary for conveying the electric fluid down, is in- 
terrupted and may, and often does lead to disas- 
terous consequences, 

The amount of surface which such a sized rod 
(half an inch in diameter) will protect, is said by 
electricians to be 40 feet square. As to this last 
point we know nothing from) experience. We 
know however that buildings are often struck that 
have rods attached to them, either because the rod 
was improperly put up, or because they were not 
sufficiently large to convey the whole of the bolt 
that fell upon it. It is a fact which can be easily 
demonstrated that the amount of electric fluid 
which any conductor will retain or suffer to pass, 
is directly as the amount of surface which it con- 
fains and not its solid coatents. Thus, atin cylin- 
der applied to an electric machine, will receive or 
retain, or suffer to pass through it as much elec- 
tric fluid as will a solid cylinder of iron of the 
same diameter. 

This fact may be of use to guide in erecting 
conductors for lightning.—A strip of tin or sheet 
iron, having the same amount of surface, will an- 
swer just as wellasasolid rod of iron. It may 
not stand as permanently or last as long ; but 
while it does stand, and retain the amount of sur- 
face unimpaired, it would protect as much space 
asthe solid rod. A rod one half an inch diame- 











ter will give a fraction over an inch and a half of 


surface. Novva strip of sheet iron three quar- 


ters of an incl» wide will afford very nearly .as 


much surface as the rod, and of course carry 


| down as much fluid from the clouds, and at ‘the 


saine time be less expensive. The only objection 
is lack of durability. But the same protection 
can be effected by means of wires which may be 
grouped together—may be found of sufficient 
length, and may be more conveniently erected and 
attached than the common rods. Suppose you 
take two wires, each a quarter of an inch diame- 
ter, the amount of surface will vary but little from 
that of the solid halt inch rod, and we are in- 
clined to think may be obtained cheaper, at any 
rate may be had iu one piece, can be easily put up 
and fastened. Four such wires will give double 
the surface. Aa English writer recommends the 
following plan which he has adopted. He takes 
four wires, each one fifth of an inch diameter. 
These, says he, should be bound together by cop- 
per rings. Thiscompound rod should extend sev- 
eral feet above the highest part of the buildings, 
and at the top each wire should branch out at an 
angle of 45 degrees and end ina point. The rod 
should be fastened to the building by wooden 
clamps. 

At two feet from the ground, it should incline 
outwards and on entering the earth each wire 
should branch out again and terminate in a moist 
situation. In order to preserve the rods from ox- 
idation or rusting, he recommends that before 
they enter the ground they should pass through 
a cylinder of zinc. 

We have no doubt that the above plan is pref- 
erable to the common one now in use. If the 
building is large there should be more ruds of 
them put in different parts. 

The above writer goes so far as to suppose that 
an extensive multiplication of them, in fields, 
would materially affect the growth of the crop for 
the better, by producing a change in the state of 
the air. No one we presume can deny the posi- 
tion, for we are not aware that it has been tried. 
It is well known, however, that Electricity has a 
great influence on vegetation, and a more perfect 
knowledge of its laws in this respect is very desi- 
rable. 





Grren Peas. Our friend Folsom, of Mon- 
mouth, who has been heretofore so successful in 
raising early field peas, brought them to market 
this year on the 24th of June. Pretty well, for 
this cold climate, and this cold season. 





Extracting THE O11 rrom Woon. For ma- 
ny purposes it is well known that it becomes nec- 
essary to free wool from the oil or grease which it 
may contain. For doing this, many plans have 
been adopted. The wool, after being cleaned 
from dirt, is soaked in pure spirits of turpentine. 
This dissclves the grease. The wool is then sub- 
jected to great pressure, & the oil thus pressed out, 
{n large establishments the oil and turpentine is put 
into a still, the oil of turpentine distilled over, for 
further use, and the grease which remains behind 
used fur soap making. 





Pur in THE Turnips. We cannot let the 
time pass without giving you another hint on the 


turnip crop. It is now pretty certain, that, in this 
section at least, the crop of grass will not be un- 
comme@nly large. Turnips and straw will give 
your cattle a good livingif they can have e 
nough of it. It will be well therefore to forelay 
alitile. Itis not yettooJate for English or flat 
turnips, and it will be well to put them in liberally, 
and at the same time, be looking round and ma- 
king arrangements to get a straw-cutter for use 
next winter, 





Burryine Porarors TO PRESERVE THEM THRO’ 
THe Summer. Itis well known when planted, 
that the deeper potatoes are buried, the longer 
they are in vegetating. An experiment was‘once 
tried in France, by burying potatoes three and a 
half feet deep, where they were preserved two 
years and came out sound and good. They were 
probably not buried as is common in this country 
—by pouring a large lot into a hole and then cov- 
ering, but mingled with the earth and pressed 
down, as in planting. ‘Three feet and a half 
would not be deep enough to preserve them ef 
fectually from the frost in this country, if they 
were to remain during the winter. 

But might they not be Luried in this way inthe 
spring, and dug out occasionally for ase during 
the summer ? It would cost but little to try it. 





Murperine tHe Kine’s Enouisu. Of all 
murderers of the King’s English, Printers are the 
most guilty. They make us Editors, who are not 





over careful at the best, hold strange talk. Thus, 
in our last number we were made to talk about 
scolding hot water, and T'rainig Agriculwurists— 
verily our readers must take us as we tmean, and 
not as they make us say. 





Ear.y Potatoes. Extract of letter from the 
Hon. John O’Brien, Warden of the State Prison, to 
the publisher, dated Thomaston, July 10, 1837. 

“On the 4th of July we had new potatoes of a 
good size. They were raised here on the Prison 
lot, without the aid of hot beds or any stimulating 
manure other than they were planted on sods which 
were taken from the surface of the ground, thrown 
into a row, elevated some six or eight inches above 
the common surface.” 





_——_—___— | 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











A Disease in Sheep. 

Mr. Homes :—I last spring had a sheep die. 
All the fall aad winter previous my sheep have 
been healthy, and the one I have mentioned was 
the only one that I had lost at the time of her 
death. She was three years old, in good flesh, 
and as good a sheep as any in my flock. The 
syinptoms were as follows. 

One morning it was discovered that she ate 
nothing, and when she attempted to walk she stag- 
gered and went to the right, so much so that she 
kept turning round. I cut one of her ears so as 
to bleed her considerably. 

She appeared to be nearly blind. The same 
day I gave her a portion of salts, being the only 
physic at hand. The next day, another. A trem- 
bling of the whole body was apparent nearly the 
whole of the time. The mouth was about natu- 
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ral, as to heat. Still she continued without appe- | to the growers of grdin, but particularly of wheat, | 
tite, but could walk better, and I had hopes of sa-| a mode of reapinng it, which may save a sum equal | 
ving her lifes Atnight after this, I turned her out |to, if not greater than, the bounty offered by the 
of doors with the rest of the flock ; in the moru- State. | 
ing she was travelling about with them. [caught|} It must be evident to harvest such an increased 
ber with but little difficulty, yet it caused her to | quantity of wheat, as from present appearances will | 
use some small degree of exertion. I then car- | be grown this year, will take more labor than may | 
ried. her intothe barn, when she immediately died : at first be supposed; and must enhance the price | 
almost without a struggle. She never even) of labor, or cause the wheat to be reaped out of | 
stretched herself out. 1 pulled the wool and it} season, to the material injury in the quality, and | 
came hard, and there was no appearance of rot, | also a loss in quantity from what will be shed in the | 
judging by the color of the skin. I opened and | act of reaping and housing it. Let us suppose 
examined her. The b!adder bad little or nothing | the bounty to amount to 96,000 dollars, and that 
in it, and appeared very small.. The galf bladder | 6 cents per bushel as the amount of bounty, there 
was smal! with but little in it. I found one side | will be 1,600,000 bushels, and it will take 160,000 
of the heart soft, thin,and the muscular’ part al-| days work to reap them with the sickle ; allowing 
most perished. The brain had to watery sub- | 20 bushels to the acre, and that half an.acre is rea- 
stance in its cavities. ‘The skull was filled with | ped with the sickle. The proposed saving is by 
the brain, which was rather dry than otherwise ; | substituting a scythe, with a bow or cradle on the 
and contained a whitish substance which I thought | snaith, instead of the old fashioned heavy cradle 
was different from other parts but might be mis- | over the scythe. With this scythe a good mower 
taken. ‘The blood was not watery and was con-| will reap two acres in a day with more ease than 
siderable in quantity. I have heretofore had the half acre with the sickle. The labor in this 
sheep die whose hearts had the same wasted ap- | case saved will be 120,000 days, which must ex- 
pearance with other symptoms of the rot, and I) ceed the bounty to be paid, and from my own ex- 
have called it misplaced rot. There was little or | perience for 6 years, the wheat can be placed in 
no appearance of any disease which I have not) the best state for gathering and binding. 
mentioned. You, Mr. Editor, who have been | The scythe so fixed is described as follows: 


educated to examine diseases and to reason from Ist. The preparation of the snaith 


cause to effect, may not be at a loss to what class 
of diseases to attribute the death of my sheep. 
Your opinion as to the cause of the death of my 
sheep may be of use to the public, and would be 
pleasing to me. Yours, &c. 
ELIJAH WOOD. 
P. S. There were no worms in the head, 


Notre.—The facts mentioned by our correspon- 
dent are somewhat singular. We have been fur- 
nished by him heretofore with specimens of dis- 
eased and wasted hearts of sheep that have died 


1. A staple is to be inserted in the inner part of 
the snaith, about 4 1-2 inches above the ring that 
secures the scythe. 

2. A hole is to be made through the snaith from 
the upper part of it, about 3 inches above the ring, 
this is for the upright stake or staff, that supports 
the bow. 

3. Another hole is to be made in the upper part 
of the snaith to receive the smaller end of the bow. 
This should be about 23 inches above the other hole. 

2d. The Staff is 








with all the symptoins of the rot.. In this case it 


must have been purely and entirely an “ organic 
disease of the heart.” We wisli it had been as- 
certained previous to the death how the pulsations 
were, whether regular, or interrupted and irreg- 
ular, as in the human system when troubled with 


an affection of that organ, and as death often takes 
place suddenly in the human patient from this 
disease, we think the above a parrallel or similar 


case. Ep. 





Harvesting Wheat---The Cradle. 

Mr. Homes :—The wise and liberal encourage- 
ment given by this State to the farmers, to bring 
into view its ability to furnish bread for its popula- 
tion, has been well received, and will probably pro- 
duce the end proposed—free the State from the an- 
nual expenditures probably of 900,000 to 1,000,000 
of dollars, according to the season, for the pur- 
chase of flour.* The importation has drained our 
country of specie, or its equivalent, has misapplied 
its labors, and diverted it from that channel, so es- 
sential for the supply of food for our-existence, to 
other less profitable objects. 

It is the purpose of this communication, to offer 





* It is estimated that in the last year about 20,000 
barrels of flour has been brought into and through 
Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, for the con- 
sumption of the Counties of Kennebec and Somer- 
set, containing a population of 62,377. These two 
Counties may be considered as agricultural, and 
needing @ less supply on an average than the whole 
State, but if we make our estimate from this, the 
population of the State being 475,451, will take 
150,000 barrels for its support, which at $10 per 
barrel is equal to one and a half million of dollars. 
In common seasons the price of flour, and of course 
the expenditure, would be under this valuation of 
10 dollars, 





4. To be made of a stiff stick, as it is to give 
strength to the bow, and enable it to support the 
| weight of the grain, Inwheatthe top should be as 
-high as the lower end of the ear, in oats a little 
| higher. 

3d. The bow 

5. Is to be made of a supple but tough twig. 

6. The larger end 3-4 of an inch in thickness. 
This end may be reduced a little, and then.put in- 
to the staple No. 1. 

7. Then secure on the heel of the scythe, bend 
it upwards, making the bow project about 6 inches 
beyond the heel or back of the scythe, then bend it 
over to the top of the staff, into a crotch. left to re- | 
‘ceive it, then the small end is to be secured in the 
hole 3 next the nib. 

& There is a space between the staff and the 
swell of the bow, through which the grain may pass. 
To prevent this a string is to be used. Tie the 
end of it to the lower part of the staff, then pass it 
to the middle of the swell of the bow, secure. it 


| there, and then pass it to the top of the staff; and 











secure it there. 
A short trial will regulate a man’s practice . in 


take the ends of the band in each hand, lay the 
band on the top of the grain; pass the hands under 
it, until they meet, turn the grain up, and secure 
the band. 

I have been informed this has been a practice in 
some part of Connecticut, and that one good hand 
will bind as fast as one can reap with the sickle. 

In England, where division of labor has been so 
profitable, a boy makes the band, and a man binds 
the sheaf as fast as one man will cut down the 
grain. I never made the comparison, but am satis- 


| fied this is a quicker mode than the old one. 

















2) 
No. 1—Staple in the Snaith. 
“ 2—Hole for Staff. 
“« 3—Hole for small end of bow. 
“ 4—Staff. 
“« 5—Bow 


“ 6—Large end of bow. 

“ 7—Where secured to the heel of the scythe. 

“ 8 —Strings to prevent the grain from passing 
through. 

“ 9—Ring. 

CH’S VAUGHAN. 


Mr. Hotmes :—As a friend to improvements, 
in anything where labor can be saved, permit me 
to call the attention of your readers to a certain 
Machine which I have recently seen in operation, 
for washing clothes. This Machine isthe inven- 
tion of Davin Warren, of Winthrop ;—it has 
been in constant use in many families for more 
than a year, to the satisfaction of all who have 
made use of it. 

This Machine has the’ advantage over all eth- 
ers for many reasons. Ist. It is very durable. 
24. It is very easily operated. 3d. It saves about 
one half the soap that is generally used. 4th. It 





the use of.the above. If he is a good mower and 
can leave a snug swath, and not leave scattering 
grass on the ground where mowed, he will make a 
good reaper. At the end of the strokes in cutting the 
grain, there should be a slight elevation of the heel 
of the scythe, and a little. cant in withdrawing of) 
the scythe, This course. will leave.the grain in a 
good state for gathering and binding, and as gocd 
as when reaped with a sickle, 

To this I add-my practice in binding the sheaf. 
The English use the grain for bands, but whatev- | 
er is used, the practice is to prepare the bands, then | 











wears the clothes much less than in washing in 
any other way. It may be operated by men,, wo- 
men, boys or girls, to advantage. E would advise 
every man who has a wife, for whom he.has any 
regard, to purchase one of these machine, get up 
every Monday marning, or rout the boys out, (if 
he has any,) and wash the clothes,ana thereby save 
much of that hard labor which women usually 
perform. He can do this just as well as rot; and 
no longer make a slave of woman. And.if he can- 
not so far conquor. Lawrence,” as to compel him 
to get up and help wash—let him buy one for his, 


rake up together what is needed for a sheaf, and| wife,—she can do her washing with about hal€ 
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the labor she now expends, and in about hall the 
time. This machine ought to be used in every 
family where there is two persons to wash for, 
from Maine to Georgia. Come, gentlemen, what 
say you to this ?—will you make a slave of wo- 
man—that “weaker vessel,” your companion— 
“ Heaven’s last best gift to man?” Methitks I 
hear you answer, “No!” Then go about the 
work of reform—apply to Wm. H. Lorp, of Win- 
throp, and procure a machine immediately, and 
commence the good work in earnest, and you will 
exhouerate yourselves from all suspicicn. 
Rerorm. 


Hallowell, July 11th, 1837. 


Facts and Observations respecting the Grain 
Worm, and the preparation of Seed Wheat. 
Mr. Houmes :—Every thing that I can commu- 
nicate on the subject of wheat, that you may think 
important, I will take the liberty to do through 
the columns of your useful paper. 1 hail the day 
when your paper was established as one all im- 
portant to the Agriculture of Maine, and IT am in 
hopes that the balance in regard to breadstuffs here, 
will be on the other side of the ledger in a few 


years. When I look upon whatthe State Legis- | 


lature has done, I think I have reason to expect 
better days, not only for bread, but for every thing 
else. 

A writer in the Farmer thinks that he has pre- 
served his wheat from the ravages of the grain 
worm, by thoroughly cleansing the seed by means 
of a seive maie for the purpose, and sifting about 
a pint at a time. Another writer is of opinion 
that he saved his wheat by pounding a bushel of 
unslaked lime an.! sowing iton anacre. Another 
writer says that his wheat was much eaten, and Le 
cut it and got it in green, and the heat of lis 
wheat hatched the fly in the fall, and thousands 
were to be seen in all directions and on the roof 
of his barn ; and that he observed the same fly on 
his dung heap, in the spring. 


| inroads on his prosperity, or contribute more effect- | of any insect the farmer is called to encounter. 


ually to lessen his profits, than the one whose name | Deep in the earth among the roots on which he 
is placed at the head of this article. The wire | preys; carefully avoiding all approach to the sur- 
worm is the larve of a species of the genus Elater | face or exposure to the light, possessing the power 
of Linneus; a class of insects known by the fa- | of moving with the necessary rapidity in the loos- 
miliar name of snapping bugs, so called from the | ened soil: he is rarely noticed, or his presence de- 
power they possess of throwing themselves into the | tected, except by the ravages he commits. The 
air, when placed on their backs, and thus regain- | cut worm, with which the wire worm is by some 
ing their feet, which on a smooth surface they would | confounded, is sometimes very destructive, but his 
otherwise be unable to do. operations are carried on above ground, and he is 
The buys occur on flowers, on various plants, and | easily detected and despatched. Clumsy in his 
}on the grasses; and deposit their eggs near the /movements, and penetrating the earth with diffi- 
roots of plants where they find their way readily in- | culty, the cut worm is very unlike the smooth 
to the ground and there remain in the larve state | wire worm, which when brought to the surface 
for a longer or shorter time according to the spe- again buries himself almost instantly. The cut 
cies, preying on the roots of such plants as consti- | worm undergoes Lis transformation it is believed 
tute their food. It is in this state that they do the | within the year; the wire worm continues in his 
mischief which renders them such a pest to the far- | des!ructive state fur four or five years. 
mer. The £later appears partial to grass lands, and | Various applications have been reccommended 
| henze such are the most infested by the larve. It | to destroy or drive away this voracious depredator 5 
is on newly turned pasture or meadow lands that) but tittle reliance can be placed on any we have 
crops of gorn, or grain, are the most liable to suffer, | seep tried, that would not destroy the plants also. 
According to Wilson, the name of wire worm, be- | For ourselves we should place the most depen- 
stowed on the larve of several species of Elaters, dence on ploughing late in the fall, the land in- 
is more specifically applicable to that of the Cata- | tended to be cultivated the ensuing year. After 
| phagus lineatus ot Stephens. Its habits have been the wire worm has committed his summers eat- 
‘carefully examined by Mr. Bierkander of Sweden, | ing, as the cold weather comes on he becomes tor- 
who calls it the root worm. “The, body is very | pid, and remains in this state till spring. Jf while 
narrow, of a yellow color, hard, smooth and shining, | 1" this state he is thrown out of the ground where 
‘and composed of twelve segments, on the last of'| le is exposed to the severe frosts and vicisitudes of 
which are two indented dark colored specks. ‘The | the season, he must perish, and this exposure Is 
head is brown, the extremity of the jaws black. It | more surely effected by ploughing late in the fal 
is said to remain five years in the larve state, from | than in any other way.— Gen. Farmer. 
which it issues as an Elater, the E. segetis of Bier- , 
kander, synonymous with the £. Lineatus of Lin- | ae 
| nesus, and the insect above named of Stephens.” | gentleman informs us that he put Tan (tan- 
|The anterior segments have six feet, and with the | M@r’s waste) around his vines, covering the hill 
aid of these and its ‘scaly head it burrows in the | with it, and found it an excellent remedy against 
| ground with great rapidity. the ground flea, He put the tan on every seeond 
Great damage is often occasioned by the wire | bill and found that it saved the vines, while those 
worm to the turnipcrops in England, farmers being |" protected in this manner were much eaten.— 
sometimes compelled to sow their land as many as | He thinks that the tan will be a protection against 
|two or three times, the first plants being entirely the yellow bug. He finds advantages in patting 
| devoured. “In the year 1813, according to Mr, | ‘#8 around his vines besides that of preventing 








To destsoy Insects on Vines. 
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J 





} 


| Spence, this larve destroyed the greater proportion | the depredations of insects, The tan retains the 
|of the annuals sown in the botanic garden of Hull, | ™isture, and those hills on which it was putare 
(In such cases Sir Joseph Banks recommended that | COUSi#lerably the largest—When water or suds 
| pieces of potatoes stuck on sharpened sticks, should | ®"¢ @pplied, the tan will hold it and cause it to 
be placed in the ground near the seeds, and exam- |" into the ground, when without the tan, if the 
| ined and cleared of the wire worms that would ad- | £"0Und be very dry, the water will run off instead 


I have sified my seed wheat for a number of) here to and feed upon them from time.” ‘The lar-| 0! S°@king into the ground. It remains to be 


years, and washed it in a manner described by you 
in one of your numbers ; limed it and let it lay in 
lime a day and a night before sowing, and 1 was 
not troubled with the grain worm during the last, 
nor in any former years, while my neighbors’ 


wheat was much injured. 1 raised 150 bushels of the damage has hitherto been principally confined | 


good, clean, sound wheat, free from the grain 
worm. I sowed on it five or six bushels to the 
acre of Jeached asises, after it was up. 

I am told that Mr. Philbrick, of this town, sow- 
ed two pieces last year, separated from each other 
by a three rod road,—one was eaten and the other 
was not. I was told thut the same took place in 
Lewiston, in 1835, by Mr. John Blaisdell of that 
town. Iam told that James Curtis, Esq. of this 
town, purc'sased wheat to sow of Mr. Armstrong, 
which had been some eaten in 1835, and sowed it, 
after thorough cleansing, aud raised wheat in 1836, 
free from the worm. 

Mr. Editor—what are we to learn by the above 
facts? I learn, Ist. That the grain worm, or the 
fly that causes the grain worm, does not ramble e- 
nough in one year to cross a three rod road, but is 
spread or communicated by manure. 

2d. That it has been a number of years in com- 
ing from the South to this region. 

3d. Cleanse your wheat and manure entirely, 
and you have few or no grain worms. 

4th. ‘That the remedy to be used as a preventive 
is just what we ought to use, if there was no grain 
worm in the world. ELIJAH WOOD. 

Winthrop, 1837. 

The Wire Worm. 


Of all the insects that prey on the labors .of the 
husbandman, there are few that make more serious 








ve E. striatus attacks the roots of wheat, and like | S¢¢” Whether tan, though at first beneficial, proves 
| those of the other species where they abound, are | '0 be favorable to the growth of the vines through 
| in some seasons productive of immense damage to | {he Season. As the greater part of the gallic acid 
the farmer. is extracted from the bark in the vat, that which 
‘remains would not be likely to injure vegeta- 


| I : 
| In this country the only one known to produ “ey 
y y prod Ce | tion in the small quantity necessary to be used 
as a protection to vines.— Yankee Farmer. 


} : ay " de 
serious injury, is the larve of the E. lineatus, and | 


Sow Turnips. 





| to corn, a crop scarcely known in England, and of | 
| 


| course never taken into account when speaking of | . 

this insect. As the culture of the roots extend, its | Turnips are valuable for stock, as they keep 
|depredations in that way way attract attention, | ae ina much better condition than when 
‘but now itis hardly kuown except in connection |! ha dry fodder, And besides the advantage 
with grass or coru ; and here it is frequently ter- 4 . “eine aren. meer eoudtion, as 
lribly destructive. In dry seasons we have seen hee fodder and sliould on that account be raised 
| large.portious of pastures or meadow laud, the | pa secant ny avery Ponvaer. : 

turf of which, loosened by the roots being eutire- | hs ae! dlsonge spot should now beset with cub 
ly cutoff, might be rolled up like a carpet of any | oe — baga plants, or sowed with the Eng- 
required size, and the number of the worms col- | tara or Garden-stone turnips. When there ie 
| lected in such places was such as to defy calcula- | i y aged sah ser saree ine were 
‘tion, Corn it attacks as soon as it is put into the {Cape ape should be put in. cow turnips seed 
| ground, or begins to swell and sprout, and rarely pacaneee 4; peepee eg Mabe becsedromriye 
leaves a plant til it dies, when it shifis to a new | — "P season to make ‘room for a crop of 
and fresh one. A friend of ours last year turned | a ngs Ups pate of mulinw igre 


age pee sward, turning 
over a piece of meadow laud, rolled it smooth and | anna ta psn Magdee yf ay Hg a then 
planted it with corn, | poet pp dy te eles 


It was soon assailed by the, ‘ 

dl ‘ r| above it till i 

worm, plats of several rods square were entirely plough itabove the turf, and then harrow it till it 
is mellow and sow on the seed. In this manner 


destroyed: while the whole piece w ‘e Or) 
) as more OF) torvips may be raised ata small expense and the 


less injured In some of the hills or corn, as 
° ’ ma- le ° 7 ° ° 
. , » an . . aud greatly improv ® } » 
ny as twenty ol tweuty-five worms could be found ! - 7 owe ed Such land “ ill be on good 


at once, preying on the roots, penetrating the stalk arr as —" ini sao, ny pens 
below the surface of the grouud, and thus in both plough soas notto disturb the turf. 


ways rapidly exhausting the vital juices. As the| — ° 
ground was very rich, aud the small quantity that 

grew the last year could have had no effect in ex- 
hausting the soil, after receiving a thorough 
ploughing the land has been again planted, but 
present appearances indicate with no better suc- | 
cess than before. The hills are already ful! of 
worins, and in many instances examination shows 
that each root or shoot as fast as they appear are 
totally demolished. 


The wire wor is the.most difficult to destroy 





To DESTROY sT. JoHNS-worT. M. Paine ad- 
vises us, that he has fully succeeded in destroying 
this noxious plant, by cutting and burning the 
plants, thus destroying the seed, and then dressin 
the grounds with a good coatof plaster. The of 
fect of this mode of treatment was. that where 
there was but little grass before, he obtained a hea- 
vy crop, and there was scarcely a stock of the St. 
Jobns-wort to be seen. He advises sowing plas- 
ter early.—WV. Y. Cultivator. 
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MWAITNE FARMER 








LEGAL. 


Question.—* If a town pass a vote that is con- 
trary to law, are the Selectmen bound to carry 
that vote into effect, knowing it to be illegal 2” 

Certainly not. They are bound to respect and 








_- 








obey the laws in the discharge of their official du- | to recover the sum of 27 dollars, 33 cents, as a bal- 


ties, and if a vote-is passed imposing upon them a ance due for services rendered by the plaintiff on 
y the defendant’s farm. Plea, the general issue. 


duty which they know to be contrary to law, the 


are not only excused from the performance of that Strong J. the defendant admitted that the plaintiff 
duty, but are bound not to carry that vote into ef-|}ad performed the service set forth in the declara- 
fect. ition, and for the price therein stated, and that he, 
Towns derive all their capacities, powers and | the defendant, had paid him from time to time, be- 
duties from legislative enactments, and their acts) fore he left defendant’s service, money amounting 
crea- | in the whole to about 36 dollars, and on account of 
‘his labour, but the defendant proved that the plain- 
, | tiff agreed to work for him a year, for the sum of 
Our Supreme Court have quoted with approba- | 
tion the following principle: “ It is important that | pay him that sum for his labor. He also proved that 
it should be known that the power of the majori- | the plaintiff voluntarily left his service before the 
of the | ©XPiration of the year, and without any fault on the 

| part of the defendant, and against his consent. 


must confurm to the laws by which they are 
ted and are to be governed, or they will be void. 


ty over the property, and even the persons, 
minority, is limited by law to such cases, as are 
clearly provided for and defined by the Statutes, 
which describes the powers of these Corporations.” 
They were considering the power of towns to 
make a certain contract and assess and collect a 
tax to fulfil that contract. They decided that the 
town had no right to make such a contract, ard 
that the tax raised to fulfil it wasillegal. Now itis 
too absurd to suppose, because a majority pass a 
vote raising money for which they are not author- 
ized, that the assessors are bound to assess the tax, 
when the saine tax cannot be collected. 

We suppose the same principles would apply 
to Selectinen in the question put to us, with those 
laid down by the Court in the Case of Hooper vs. 
Emery and al. already published in our paper. 
The Court near the close of their opinion say | 
The Plaintiff contends, that the defendants have 
no right to set up this defence, and that it cannot 
avail them, it being ther duty to obey their in- 
structions, whether the town had or had not a le- 
gal right to devide the money agreeable to the vote. 

It is true they are but trustees, and have no 
property in the fund in their own right. But 
trustees in the execution of their trust are neither 
required nor permitted to violate the laws. It 1s suf- 


ficient for them to show that the act required of them 





is an illegal act. 

The time for hay-making is at hand, when la- 
bor usuaily commands a higher price than at any 
other season of the year. For this reason, men 
employed who have not moral principle to govern 
their conduct, will leave their employers, and of- 
ten subject them to great inconvenience. This is 
not right. When a farmer makes a fair contract 
with another man to labor for him during the sea- 
son, at.a stipulated price, and he works until wa- 
ges rise, aud then leaves him, simply because he 
can do better, he ought not, nor can he, either 
morally or legally, compel the farmer to pay full 
wages for the time he has worked. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and far be it 
from us to deprive him of the earnings of honest 
industry. But farmers have rights and they 
ought to be protected in their enjoyment. We 
have so frequently heard complaints made ot 
hands leaving their employers just as haying com- 
menced, and claiming their wages notwithstand- 
ing they have failed to fulfil their contract, that 
we have thought it would be beneficial to our sub- 
scribers to quote the Case of Stark vs. Parker, iw 
which the rights of parties are discussed by the S. 
J. Court of Mass. and so settled that our own 
Courts have recognised the decision as good law. 

Joun Srarx vs. Tuomas Parker. 


When A d to work for B a year for 120 dol- 
lars, but before the expiration of the year volun- 
tarily left B’s service without any fault on the 


/a sum in proportion to the time he had served, de- 








part of B and against his consent, it was held that 
the contract was entire; that A must perform 
the whole year’s service as a condition prececient 
to his right to recover any thing under the con- 
tract; and that he could notrenounce the con- | 
tract and recover on a quantum meruit. 


This was an action of indebitatus assumpsit bro’t 


At. the trial in the Court of Common Pleas before 


120 dollars, and that he, the defendant, agreed to 


The judge thereupon instructed the jury, that the 
plaintiff would be entitled to recover in this action 


ducting therefrom such sum, if any, as the jury 
might think the defendant had suffered by having 
his service deserted; and if such sum should exceed 
the sum claimed by the plaintiff, they might find a 
verdict for the defendant. 

The jury having returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, the defendant filed his exceptions to this in- 
struction. 

The. Court now called on the counsel for the 
plaintiff to begin, as he was to contend for what 
seemed to be a new principle. : 

H. H. Fuller, for the plaintiff. It is true we are 
contending for a principle which has not been ex- 
pressly decided in our books; it is however an equi- 
table principle, that although the plaintiff has not 
performed the contract in full, yet if he has perfor- 
med a beneficial service, he should recover a com- 
pensation, making a deduction for the inconvenience 
suffered by the other party from the contract’s not 
being fully performed. And this principle ought 
particularly to, be applied to the case of a hiring to 
labor, in which the personal comfort and conven- 
ience of the laborer are so much concerned. Where 
the contract is for the delivery of articles, it would 
be of less consequence if all the articles were re- 
quired to be delivered before any part of the com- 
pensation should be demanded. In such a case, 
however, if part of the articles are delivered and 
accepted, a pro rata compensation is allowed. And 
we say here, that every day’s service which the hir- 
er permitted was an acceptance of so much. The 
plaintiff expected to perform the labor before he 
should be paid for it, but it was not a condition pre- 
cedent that he should perform.the whole before he 
should be entitled to payment for the part actually 
performed. ‘That could not have been the intent of 
the parties, for no laborer would make such a con- 
tract unless he were imposed upon, and the pay- 
ments made from time to time prove that the defen- 
dant did not so understand it. And if such was not 
clearly the intent of the parties, the Court will lean 
against giving such a construction to the contract. 
When a contract is entire and no benefit can re- 
sult from a part performance, the law no doubt is 
that it cannot be apportioned. If the principle we 
contend for is established, the laborer will not be 
disposed to break his contract, since he must an- 
swer for the injury sustained in consequence of it 
by his employer; but on the other hand, if it is not 
established, the employer will have an inducement. 
to make the laborer’s situation uncomfortable to- 
wards the end of the term of service, in order that 
the laborer may leave him and forfeit his wages. 
Burn v. Miller, 4 Taunt. 745 ; Ritchie vy. Atkinson, 
10 East. 295; Locke v. Swan, 13 Mass. Rep. 76; 
Boon v. Eyre, 1 H. Bl. 273, note; Stevenson v. Snow, 
3 Burr, 1237; Furnsworth v. Gerrard, 1 Campb. 
33; Champion. vy. Shart, ibid. 53; Barker vy. Sut- 
ton, ibid. 55, note; Fisher v. Samuda, ibid. 190 ; 
Guy v. Gower, 2 Marsh. Rep. 275; Com. Dig. Ac- 
tion, F,2. In Taft vy. Montague, 14 Mass. Rep. 282, 
and Faxon v. Mansfield & T'r.2 Mass. Rep. 147, 
the Court proceed on the ground that no benefit had 
been received. The case of the Countess of Ply- 




















mouth v.. Throgmorton, 1 Salk, 65, will not be con- 
sidered. as law here. In Cutter v. Powell, 6 TR. | 








320, where the plaintiff's intestate was to have 30 
guineas, provided he continued to do his duty for 
the voyage, but he died during the voyage, there 
was an express condition precedent in writing; but e 
ven there, if it had been proved to be the custom of 
merchants to apportion such a contract, the court 
would have done it, notwithstanding the written a- 
greement. In the present case there is no writing: 
‘I'he contract rests entirely on parol evidence. There 
is a dictum of Lawrence J. in the case just cited, 
that a servant, though hired in a general way for a 
year, shall be entitled to his wages for the time he 
serves, though he do not continue in the service 
duringr the whole year; and this seems to be con- 
sidered as law by the elementary writers. 1 Com 

on Contr. 229; Abbot on Merchant Ships, &c. (Amer. 
ed,) 480, nole; Ex Parte Smyth, 1 Swanst. 350, note a. 

To slow that the action was properly brought 
upon an iinplied promise of the defendant, he cited 
Robson v. Godfrey, 1 Holt’s N. P. Cas. 236;: Whee- 
ler v. Board, 12 Johns. Rep. 363; Weaver v.. Bent- 
ley, 1 Caines’ Rep. 47. 

B. Sumner, for the defendant. The promises to 
serve and to pay were entire and dependent, and 
the performance of the whole year’s service was a 
condition precedent. If such a contract can be ap- 
portioned in the manner contended for by the plain-. 
tiff, it must be in a case where he has failed to per-. 
form the whole serwice without any fault on his. 
part. Here there was an express contract (whether 
in writing or not is immaterial), which is not rescin- 
ed, and the plaintiff therefore cannot maintain an. 
action upon an implied one. He cited Pordage v. 
Cole, 1 Saund. 320 a. note 4; Peters v. Opie, 2 Saund.. 
352 6, note 3; Duke of St. Albans v. Shore, i H. 
Bl. 270; 270; 3 Vin. Abr. pp. 5,7; Countess of 
Plymouth v. Throgmorton, 1 Salk. 65; S. C.3 Mod. 
153; Cutter v. Powell, 6 T'. R. 320; Waddington 
v. Oliver, 2 New Rep. 61; Ellis v. Hamlen,3 Taunt. 
52; M’Milan v. Vanderlip, 12 Johns. Rep. 165; 
Raymond y. Bearnard, tbid. 274; Thorp v. White, 
13 Johns. Rep.53; Jennings v. Camp. tid. 94; 
Ketchum v. Evertson, ibid. 359; Reab v. Moor, 19 
Johns. Rep. 337; Faxon v. Mansfield & T'r.2 Mass. 
me. 147; 2 Dane’s Abr. 473. 

incoln J. delivered the opinion of the Court. 
This case comes before us upon exceptions filed, 
pursuant to the statute, to the opinion in matter of 
law of a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, be- 
fore whom the action was tried by a jury; and we 
are thus called upon to revise the judgment which 
was there rendered. The exceptions present a 
precise abstract question of law for consideration, 
namely, whether upon an entire contract for a term 
of service for a stipulated sum, and a part perform- 
ance, without any excuse for neglect of its com 
pletion, the party guilty of the neglect can main- 
tain an action against the party contracted with, 
for an apportionment of the price, or a quantum 
meruit, for the services actually performed. What- 
ever may be the view properly taken of the con- 
tract between the parties in the case at bar, the 
point upon which it was ruled in the court below 
embraced but this single proposition. The direc- 
tion to the jury was, “ that although proved tothem, 
that the plaintiff agreed to serve the defendant for 
an agreed price for a year, and had voluntarily left 


| his service before the expiration of that time, and 


without the fault of the defendant, and against his 
consent, still the plaintiff would be entitled to re- 
cover of the defendant, in this action a sum in pro- 
portion to the time he: had served, deducting there- 
from such sum, (if any,) as the jury might think the 
defendant had suffered by having his service de- 
serted.” If this direction was wrong, the judgment 
must be reserved, and the case sent to a new trial, 
in which the diversity of construction given to the 
character and terms of the contract by the counsel 
for the respective parties may be a subject for dis- 
tinct consideration. 

It cannot but seem strange to those who are in 
any degree familiar with the fundamental princi- 
ples af law, that doubt should ever have heen en 
tertained upon a question of this. nature. Courts 
of justice are emivently characterized by their ob- 
ligation and office to enforce the performance of 
contracts, and to withhold aid and contenance 
from.those who seek, through their instrumentali- 
ty, impunity or excuse for the violation of them 
And it is no less repugnant to the well established 
rules of civil jurisprudence, than to the dictates of 
moral sense, that a party who deliberately and’ 
understandingly enters into an engagement and, 
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voluntarily breaks it, should be permitted to make jan indemnity from the consequences of his vol- 


that very engagement the foundation of a claim 
to compensation for services under It. 


ound of legal demand in all cases of contracts | 
tween parties is, that the party claiming has | 
done all which on his part was to be performed | 


untary act, and we are satisfied that the law will 


The true | not allow it. 


That such a contract as is supposed in the ex- 
ceptions before us expresses a condiiion to be per- 
formed by the plaintiff precedent to his right of 


the terms of the contract, to entitle him to en- |action against the defendant, we cannot doubt. 


b . | 
aees the obligation of the other party. It is not | 


sufficient that he has given to the party contracted 
with, a right of action against him. The ancient 


doctrine on this subject, which was carried to |an engagement to serve, 


such an absurb extent as to allow an action tor 
the stipulated reward for a specified service, un- 
der a tota! neglect of performance, leaving the o- 
ther party to his remedy for this neglect, by an ac- 
tion in turn, has been long since wisely exploded, 
and the more reasonable rule before stated, in late 
decisions, is clearly established. 

Upon examining the numerous authorities, 
which have been collected with great industry by 
the counsel for the plaintiff, it will be found, that 
a distinction has been uniformly recognized in the 
construction of contracts, between those in which 
the obligation of the parties is reciprocal and in- 
dependent, and those where the duty of the one 
may be considered as a condition precedent to 
that of the other. In the latter cases, it is held, 
that the perf.rmance of the precedent obligation 
can alove entitle the party bound to do it, to his 
action. Indeed the argument of the counsel in 
the present case has proceeded entirely upon this 
distinction, and upon the petitio principii in its 
application. It is assumed by him, that the ser- 
vice of the plaintiff fura year was not a condition 
precedent to his right toa proportion of the stip- 
ulated compensation for that entire term of ser- 
vice, but that upon a just interpretation of the 
contract, it is so far divisible, as that consistently 
with the terns of it, the plaintiff having labored 
for any portion of the time, may receive compen- 
sation pro tanto. That this was the intention of 
the parties is said to be manifest from the fact 
found in the case, that the defendant from time.to 
time did in fact nake payments expressly toward 
this service. We have only to observe upon this 
poset in the case, that however the parties may 

ave intended between themselves, we are to look 
to the construction given to the contract by the 
court below. ‘The jury were not instructed to in- 
quire into the meaning of the parties in making 
the contract. They were instructed, that if the 
contract was entire, in reference alike to the ser- 
vice and the compensation, still bv law it was so di 
visible in theremedy, that the party might :ecover 
an equitable consideration for his labor although 
the engagement to perform it had not been ful- 
filled. The contract itself was not discharged ; 
it was considered as still subsisting, because the 
loss sustained by the defendant in the breach of it 
was to be estimated in the assessment of damages 
tothe plaintiff. A proposition apparently more 
objectionable in terms can hardly be stated, and 
if supported at all it must rest upon the most ex- 
plicit authority. The plaintiff sues in tndebilatus 
assumpsit as though there was no special contract 
and yet admits the existence of the contract to af- 
fect the amount he shall recover. The defendant 
abjects to the recovery of the plaintiff the express 
contract which bas been broken, and is himself 
charged with damages for the breach of an implied 
one which he never entered into, The rule that 
expressum facit cessare tacitum, is as applicable to 
this, as to every other case, If the contract is en- 
tire and executory, it is to be declared upon. 
Where it is excuted and a mere duty to pay the 
stipulated compensation remains, a general count 
for the mouey is sufficient. Numerous instances 
are indeed to be found in the books, of actions 
being maintained where the specific contract has 
not been executed by the party suing for compen- 
sation, but in every case it will be seen. that the 
precise terms of the contract have been first held, 
either to have been expressly or impliedly waved, 
or non-execution excused upon some known and 
settled principle of law. Such was the case in 
Burn v. Miller, 4 Taunt. 744; Thorp v, Wate & 
al. 13 Johns. Rep. 53; and in most of the cases 
cited by the plamtiff’s counsel im which the dicis- 
ion was had upon considering the obligation of 
the party to execute the contract, and not upon 
the construction of the contract itself. Nothing 
can be more unreasonable than that a man, who 
deliberately and wantonly violates an engagement, 
should be permitted to. seek in a court of justice 
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The plaintiff was to labor one year for an agreed 
price. The money was to be paid in compensa- 
tion for the service, and not as a consideration for 
Oiherwise, &8 no pre- 
cise time was fixed for payment, it might as well 
be recovered before the commencement of the 
labor or during its progress as at any subsequent 
period. While the contract was executory and in 
the course of execution and the plaintiff was in 
the employ of the defendant, it would never have 
been thought an action could be maintained for 
the precise sum of compensation agreed upon for 
the year. The agreement of the defendant wasas 
entire on his part to pay, as that of the plaintiff to 
serve, The latter was to serve one year, the for- 
mer to pay one hundred and twenty dollars. Upon 
the construction contended for by the plaintiff's 
counse!, that the defendant was to pay for any 
portion of the time in which the plaintiff should 
labor, is the samme proportion to the whole sum 
which the time of labor done should bear to the 
time agreed for, there is no rule hy which the de- 
fendaut’s liability can be determined. ‘The plain- 
tiff might as well claim his wages by the mouth 
as by the year, by the week as by the month, and 
by the day or hour as by either. The responsibil- 
ity of the defendent would thus be affected in a 
manner totally inconsistent with the terms of his 
agreement to pay for a year’s service in one cer- 
tain and entire amount. Besides, a consiruction 
to this effect is utterly repugnent to the general 
understanding of the nature of such engagements, 
The usages of the country and common opinion 
upon. subjects of this description are especially to 
be regarded, and we are bound judicially to take 
notice of that of which no one is in fact ignorant. 
It may be safe to aflirm, that in no case has a cou- 
tract in the terms of the one under consideration, 
been construed by practica) men to give a right to 
demand the agreed compensation, before the per- 
forinance of the labor, and that the employer and 
employed alike universally so understand it. The 
rule of law is in entire accordance with this seu- 
timent, and it would be a flagrant violation of the 
first principles of justice to bold it otherwise. 

The performance of a year’s service was in this 
case a condition precedent to the obligation of 
payment. The plaintiff must perform the condi- 
tion, before he is entitled to recover any thing un- 
der the contract, and be has no right to reuounce 
his agreement and recover upon a quantum meru- 
it. The cases of M’Millan vy. Vanderlip, 12 Johns. 
Rep. 165, Jennings v. Camp, 13 Johns. Rep. 94, and 
Reub v. Moor, 19 Johns. Rep. 337, are analogous in 
their circumstances to te case at bar and are di- 
rectly and strongly in point, The decisions in 
the English cases express the same doctrine ; 
Waddington v. Oliver, 2 New Rep. 61; Ellis v. 
Hamlen, 3 Taunt. 52; aud the principle is fully 
supported by all the elementary writers, 

Hut it has been urged, that whatever may be the 
principle of the common law, and the decisions 
in the courts in New York on this subject, a dif- 
ferent rule of construction has been adopted in 
this commonwealth, and we are bound to believe 
that such has sometimes been the f.ct, from the 
opinion of the learned and respectable judge who 
tried this cause, and from instances of similar de- 
cisions cited at the bar, but not reported. ‘The 
occasion of so great a departure from ancient and 
well established principles cannot well be under- 
stood. It has received no sanction at any time 
from the judgment of this Court within the peri- 
ods of our reports. As early as the second vol- 
ume of Msssachusetts Reports, in the case of Faz- 
on v.. Mansfield, the common law doctrine in rela- 
tion to dependent covenants was recoguized and 
applied, and in, several subsequent cases it has 
been repeated and uniformly adhered to, The 
law indeed is most reasonable in itself. It denies 
only to a party an advantage from bis own wrong. 
it requires him to act justly by a faithful perform- 
ance of his own engagements, before he exacts 
the fulfilment of dependent obligations on the 
part of others. It will not admit of the mon- 
strous absurdity, that aman may voluntarily and 








the very breach of that agreement the foundation 
of an action which he could not maintain under it, 
Any apprehension that this rule may be abused to 
the purposes of oppression, by holding out an in- 
ducement to the employer, by unkind treatment 
near the close of a term of service, to drive the labo- 
rer from his engagement, to the sacrifice of his wa- 
ges, is wholly groundless, It is only in cases 
where the desertion is voluntary and without cause 
on the part of the laborer, or fault or consent on 
the part of the employer, that the principle ap- 
ap Wherever there is a reasonable excuse the 
aw allows a recovery, ‘'T'o say that this is vot suf- 
ficient protection, that an excuse may in fact exist 
in countless secret and indescribable circumstan- 
ces, which from their very nature are not suscep- 
tible of proof, or which, if proved, the law does 
not recogiise as adequate, is to require no less 
than that the law should presume what can never 
legally be established, or should admit that as 
competent, which, by positive rules is held to be 
wholly tmmaterial. We think well established 
principles are not thus to be shaken, and that in 
this commonwealth more especially, where the 
important business of husbandry leads to multi- 
plied engagements of precisely this description, it 
should least of al! be questioned, that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, only upon the performance. 
of his contract, and as the reward of fidelity. 

_ The judgment of the Court of Common Pleas 
is reversed, and a new trial granted at the bar of 
this Court. 
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From the Horticultural Register. 
On the Disease of Young Apple Trees. 


Having, for some years past, discovered that 
there was an evil attending our young apple trees, 
1 have made some observatious on the subject 
which I shall communicate, in hopes they may be 
the means of leading to the discovery of some 
more effectual remedy. 

The difficulty is what is commonly called lice, 
and is generally considered, by a superficial ob- 
server, hothing more than a kind of natural cute- 
neous eruption of the bark ; but they are in fact, 
living lice. They appear, in form, like half a ker- 
vel of rye, but not more than one-tenth part so 
large, with the flat side sticking to the smooth 
bark of the tree. ‘They resemble blisters, and are 
nearthe color of the bark of the tree. These 
blisters contain nits or eggs, which, in a common 
season, begin to hacth aboutthe Ist and finish a- 
bout the 15th of June. These nits produce a 
white aniinalcule resembling a louse, so small that 
they are hardly perceptible by the naked eve 
which immediately aiter they are hatched, open a 
passage atthe eud of the blister, and craw! out 
on the bark of the tree ; and there remain, with 
but lithe motion, about ten days, when they 
stick themselves fast to the bark, and die. From 
this lithe carease arises a small speck of blue 
mould, which is most plain to be seen between 
the 15th aud 25th of June, and continues about 
twenty days, aid then gradually wears off until 
the old carcase appears, which by this time is for- 
med into a new blister, and contains the spawns 
or nits before mentioned. These blisters prevent 
the circulation of sap iu the tree in the same man- 
ver that filthiness and diseases of skin retard the 
circulation of blood in the human system, and 
prove as fatal to the tree as the canker worm. 

In orcer to remedy the difficulty, | bave made 
some experiments within a few years, but princi- 
pally to no good effect, not knowing then, the 
particular season when these ayimalcule could be 
most easily destroyed. This L have found to be 
any time between the Ist of June and the 10th of 
July. The application that lL have found most 
effectual is washing the tree with ley. Lime, also 
mixed with ley, to the consistency of white wash, 
may be useful. And although the small branches 
cannot be cleansed in this manner without much 
difficulty, still if the body of the tree and .the 
branches near the body are kept clean, until there 
comes a rough bark, I think. the lice will not kill 
the tree. Some people have recommended the 
application of trainoil to the tree, which indeed 
isa powerful antidote against lice; but being of a 
glutinous nature, is very detrimental to the tree. 
Grafting has been proposed, which I since found. 


without cause violate his agreement, and make/ to have no effectat all on the lice, except when, 
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the stdéck can be conveniently cut down below the 
surface of the earth; this process will extermivate 
them without fail. 

These lice are natural in the uncultivated forest, 
on whiat is called moose-wood and other bushes. 
Much care should be taken respecting lice, on 
their first appearing in an orchard or uursery, as 
the cu.ting dowa and destroying a few young 
trees is of no importance, compared with the diffi- 
culty of having au orchard overrun by them. 


N. Harwoop. 
Littleton, June 20th, 1837. 





CurE FOR THE SCAB IN SHEEP. Mr. Whieel- 
er writes us, that his flock was so afflicted 


felt her scorpion stings, deep planted in his choicest 
comforts, and he will tell you that its dark linea- 
ments are correctly drawn !' it is 

‘ Religion’s most abhor'd !—perdition's most forlorn ! 
God’s most abandoned, and h—’s most damned.’ 





BEAUTY, 

The following is an extract fror Dr. Howe’s ad- 
dress before tlhe Boston Phrenological Society. 

“ Most heartily do I agree with the sage, who 
said, with a sigh, “well philosophers may argue, 
and plain men may fret; but beauty will find its 
way to the human heart.”.—And it should be so, for 
so hath the Creator wisely and kindly ordained it; 
he hath vouchsafed to man the faculty of perceiv- 





with scab), that he lest one hundred, and his fleeces | jno beauty ; he hath made the perception a source 
ron) c 


were diminished LL cents per pound in conuse- 


uence of the diseased state of j 8. 16 
p i f the animals, He | sea, an 


cured them of disease, and restored his flock to 
fine condition, in which they still remein, by the 
following means. 
pail-ful of water, down to 5 pailsful. To this he | 
added five pailsful of weak ley from wood ashes, 


and one barrel of soap, and added soft water. | the ocean ? 
Filling in parta half hogshead with the liquid, | cometh the creen bud, the white blossom, the gold- | £00" 48 you can for times is good here. 
j 4 = ’ 


he dipped into it 350 sheep, liquid being added as 
required. ‘The sheep were, as fast as they were 
dipped, placed in another tub, and the liquid pres- 
sed out of the fleeces with the hands. ‘The wash 
cleanses the skin from all scurf, kills the lice and 
ticks, promotes perspiration, and greatly facilitates 
the growth of the fleece and the health of the an- 
imal. ‘I'here is no doub; of the utility of my ap- 
plication that destroys lice and ticks, and fit the 
skin, by thoroughly cleansing it, to perforin its 
all-important functions—V. Y. Cultivator. 


| which he may contemplate and not admire. 


the great firmament, like an ever turning kaleido- 


of i to him and he hath filled the earth, the 

the skies, with bright and beautiful objects, 
Else 
why is the earth, and every thing upon it so varied 


| 


He boiled 8 Ibs, tobacco in 8 | of form, so full of beauty of outline ? 


Why are not the hills, the rocks, the trees, all 
square ? Why runneth not the river canal-like to 
Why is not the grass black? Why 


en fruit the yellow leaf? Why is not the firma- 


/ment of a leaden changeless hue 2? Why hang not | 
ithe clouds like sponges in the sky ? 


bright tints of morning; the splendor of noon, the 
gorgeous hues of sunset ? Why, ina word, does 


scope, at every revolving hour present to man a| 
new and beautiful picture in the skies ? I care not 


that I shall be answered that these and all other | 
beauties, whether of sight or sound, are the result | 


CuRE FOR SLABBERING IN HORSES. THomAs enough for me, that a benevolent God hath so con- 
Pains, of Paine’s Hollow, recommends, that when | stituted us as to enable us to derive pleasure and 
horses siabber, on being pastured in clover, they benefit from them, and by so doing, he hath made it 
be turned into dry, or old pasture, or fed with hay | incumbent upon us to draw from so abundant a 
or oats.—TI6, | source.” 














From the Lynn Record. 
SLANDER. 


‘ Slander, that worst of passions, ever finds 


SUPERRAPY. 
| Eli Wing, of Mt. Vernon, lost his arm on Mon- 











An easy entrance to ignoble minds’! day last by having it caught in a shingle machine 
There is in almost every village, a certain few with which he was at work. 
whose chief pleasure, as well as business, seems to 
be, to interest themselves about the characters, and | . 
affairs Of other people; to listen to, seek after, and | dete for re- 
circulate, reports unfavorable to others. It matters | Tae 
not with them whether friend or foe, is the subject | Discracerut. There has been a regular “sci- 
of a slanderous report; and it 1s equally as little entific” Pugilistic combat, (says the Boston Mer- 
consequence, how groundless the tale may be, it is cantile Journal,) near Cincinnati, Ohio, between | 
implicitly believed by them, and, (without inquiring | yy, foreigners, an Englishman and an Irishman, 








Hon. Isaac Hill has been nominated as a candi- 
election for Governor of N. Hampshire. 














| of arrangements for other ends; I care not, for it is | rat 


| Facts retacine To Pauperism. The N. Y. 
: Mercantile says that it isa singular fact that a large 
proportion of the inmates of the alms house in that 
|city are persons rendered paupers by deficiency in 
intellect, incapasitating them from earning a living. 
At the present moment there are three thousand 
persons in the alms house, one fourth of whom are 
) Irish—and of these nine tenths are either idiots, or 
approaching to idiocy—and from the imbeciles in 
the alms house, a regular chain can be traced link 
by link, of aberration of intellect, to the wildest oc- 
cupant of a cell in the Lunatic Asylum. Out of 
eight ships, which have arrived lately with Irish 
emigrants, not five guineas could be raised among 
one hundred emigrants, and emphatically have they 
been the children of hope and the victims of decep- 
tion. —_——__— 


| Demand for Laborers and Wives.—The N.Y. 
Journal of Commerce publishes the following let- 
ter, lately received by a foreigner residing in that 
icity from his brother in Indiana. 
Logansport, June 11. 
Dear Brother—I want you to come on here as 
Laboriu 
men has from 24 to $26 per month and found oe 
can not get men anuff and, dear brother I want 


Why the | Yo" to come to Philadelphia and take your passage 


on the canal to Pittsburg from there by stearnboat 
to Madison, From there you will have to walk 
130 miles to Legansport. You will go through 
Indianapolis and a beautiful country. 

| Flour here is $8,24 per barrel, potatoes 50 cts. a 
bushel, good beef 6 cents per pound, and dear 
| brother get yourself a wife before you come, and 
bring me one, four girls is scarce here, and proud 








Death of a Missionary.—Dr. Benedict Shatter- 
lee, one of the Missionaries sent under the diree- 
tion of the American Board of Missions, to the 
Pawnee Indians in the Missouri Territory, is sup- 


posed to have been murdered, about 75 miles from 


Cantonment Leavenworth, by two Indians who 
had accompanied him thence to another tribe, for 
the purpose of negociating a treaty of peace. He 
accomplished his object, and the two Indians re- 
turned without him, stated that he remained be- 
hind beeause he did not wish to travel so fast as 
they did. Papers and other articles were after- 
wards found, which left no doubt that he had been 
murdered, The tribe continue to be friendly, and 
this was the act of these individuals from person- 
al motives. Mrs. 8S. died before she reached the 
missionary ground.—Boston Pat, 


One of the Boston incendiaries attempted to set 


into the truth of it,) 1s instantly circulated as fact, | ‘the State House in that city on fire a few days since. 


From one to two 


with exaggerations of « tenfold ratio! Some per- 
sons seem to have a kind of innate propensity to 
scandalize and detract, the character and reputa- 
tion of all with whom they come in contact—ev- 


ery action is received by such, through a medium | 


colored by their envy, malice, or ignorance ;—and | ‘ Et ; 
. a : “ } ‘effectual stop to such proceedings at their onset.— | q yard long, and then let go, and it will fly right 


their representations of it are accordingly distort- 
ed and aggravated. Even the most trivial circum- 
stance is tortured to a most unfavorable con- 
struction by their malicious ingenuity !—Reputa- 
tions before unsullied, are blasted by theirslander- 
ous imputaticns !—Characters too pure to be at- 
tacked upenly, are secretly undermined by calum- 
nies and detractions !—And if there is aught to be 
deprecated—if there is one trait in the character 
of man more to be despised than another, it is the 
unhallowed, peace-destroying influence, which the 
slanderer exerts on the characters and happiness of 
those around him. ‘The slanderer’s character, who 
shall paint—who—can do it justice ?—the pen— 
the tongue—the imagination, tail in the delineation. 
Its dark features can be traced only on the bleed- 
ing heart, crushed by its iron tread! every high 
and holy sentiment, every pure, and sacred aspira- 
tion of the human heart, lie scorched and withered 
beneath its blighting touch! Noe station is too high, 
no character too pure, to escape its influence. It 
wonld thrust its audacious hand over the very bat- 
tlements of God, and plant deep its envenomed 
shafts, in the purest spirit that worships nearest 
the Eternal Throne. Yea, it would pluck the dia- 
dem from the radient brow of Omnipotence—send- 
ing the wide wail of wretchedness and wo, through 
the blest empyrean, and sprinkling the sapphire 
courts of heaven, with the tears of Angels !! 

Is this an ideal picture ?—does fancy paint in 





too glowing colors? Go, and ask him who has/ 


ee ~ 


for a thousand dollars a side. 
‘thousand persons were present to witness this re- | 

fined exhibition—and no interruption was given by | 
sheriffs or constables, who in certain parts of this | 
country, are sometimes so impertinent as to pnt an | 


| The fire was discovered and extinguished before 


inuch damage was done, 


Ladies’ Hearts.—The female heart, so far as my 
experience goes, is just like anew India rubber 
shoe, you may pull and pull at it till it reaches out 


|The company present must have been much edified | back to its old shape. Their hearts are made of 


and delighted by this battle between two “game 
/ones,” if we may judge from the following extract | 
of an account given of the affair in the Cincinnati | 
Whig :— 

“ When the fight was ended, both the combatants 


| fight was closely contested, and the result extreme- | 
ly doubtful until the very last knock down. The | 
Irishman was much the most hurt to all appearance | 
—his face was mangled in a most shocking manner | 
—one of his eyes was completely banged up; most 
of his front teeth were knocked out, and his lips 
and cheeks dreadfully cut. ‘The Englishman’s face | 
was not much bruised, but most of the severe blows 

from his antagonist were received in the body, and | 
it is supposed he is greatly injured internally. At 
length the fight was ended, by a blow which the 
Irishman gave the Englishman on the back of the 
neck, which knocked him over or across the rope, 
his head touching the ground on one side, and his 
feet on the other; he appeared to be entirely life- 
less for some time, and could not stand afterwards. 
The successful blow was given, it is said just at the 
moment when beth parties were apparently reeling 
to fall—and it was a sort of back handed stroke, 
said to have been unfair, and contrary to the rules 








stout leather, I tell you: there’s a plaguy sight of 
wear in ’em.— Samuel Slick. 


State or MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS IN SouTu 
Britain.—W ives eloped from their husbands, 1862, 
—husbands eloped from their wives, 2361; married 
pairs in a state of separation, 4120; married pairs 


were pounded almost to a jelly,and were so entire- \in open war under the same roof, 191,020; married 
ly exhausted as scarcely to be able to stand. The | pairs in a state of inward hatred, concealed from 


the world, 162,302; married pairs ina state of cool- 
ness and indifference, 510,182; married pairs re- 
ported happy by the world, 1,102; married pairs 
absolutely happy 9. 


No habit fastens itself upon us more firmly than 
that of extravagance. The luxury in which we 
indulge this year, becomes next year a necessary ; 
we increase our style of living readily, and often 
thoughtlessly—but it is reduced always with diffi- 
culty and regret. A man should never go into a 
larger house than he is quite certain he can com 
tinue to occupy ; never get an article of expensive 
furniture that he is not quite sure he can afford al 
ways to keep; never venture upon a mode of liv- 
ing—that he is not quite sure he can always main- 
tainig—because it is easy to refrain but hard to go 
back. Of all the ways of living, “living within 
the means,” is the only one that is either clearly 
rational, strictly honest, or tolerably comfortable.— 
Trenton Emp. 





of sportsmen.” 


— tate 











AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS IS3 
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Deatu or Natuantet Macon, The venerable | 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, died on the | 
20th ult. at his residence near Warrenton, in the | 
eighty third year of his age. Mr. Macon was a 
member of one or the other branches of Congress | 
without intermission, almost from the formation of | 
the present Government down to the year 1829— | 
when he voluntarily retired from public life. 








The bills of the City Bank of Portland are now 
redeemed at the Suffolk Bank Boston. | 


, ——— 








mAKRKRibD, 

In New Orleans, on the 12th ult. by Rev. J. Clapp, 
Gen. Rufus M’Lellan of Matagorda, Texas, to Miss | 
Catherine J. Dupuy, of New York. | 

In Augusta, Mr. Horace A. Andrews to Miss Sa- 
rah Porter. 

In Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Mr. Charles Severance, former- 
ly of Augusta, to Miss Maria A. Farnham, of Caze- 
novia, N. Y. 

In Litchfield, Mr. Elisha Thurlow to Miss Eliza- 
beth Jourdan. . 

In Sidney, Mr. Henry Bond of Nableboro’, to 
Miss Eliza Ann Baker. 

In Monmouth, Mr. Daniel Allen to Miss Ann E. 
Littlefield. Mr. William F. Dearborn to Mrs. El- 
vira Walker. : 


ya 








DikD, 

In this town, Mr. Asa Greenleaf. 

In Augusta, Mrs. Betsey Whiting aged 78. Col. 
Edward Williams, aged 40. A son of Davis Guild, 
aged 11. 

In Gardiner, Richard H. Libby, aged 74. Wm. 
Frazier, formerly of Boston, aged 31. 

In Industry, Mrs. Martha Jane Grower, aged 21. 

In Livermore, on the 20th ult. Mrs. Tabitha Ben- 
jamin, widow of the late Lieut. Samuel Benjamin, 
an officer of the revolution. Mrs. B. and her hus- 
band were among the early settlers of the town, 
to the prosperity and wealth of which they largely 
contributed, and gained a good esteem and confi- 
dence of the people among whom they lived. Mrs. 
B. was remarkable for her uncommon discreetness 
in all her intercourse with society, for her charita- 
ble disposition, and for her kind and benevolent 
feelings. 


,  — 











AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Notice is hereby given, that the semi-Annua) 
meeting of the Kennebec County Agricultural So- 
Society will be held at Masonic Hall in Winthrop, 
on Wednesday the 30th day of August next, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, for the transaction of such 
business as inay be deemed necessary. 

(> A general attendance is requested. 

SAMUEL BENJAMIN, Ree. Sec’y. 

July 14, 1837. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 
AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPAN Y—1837,. 

HE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 

Naruaniet Kimpact, Master, will leave Gar- 

diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Bostom, for Bath. and 
Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
ta 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the Bout, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 
lowell 25 cents. Books kept atthe principal Hotels 
in Hallowell and Augusta. 

FARE. 

From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 

“. Bath 66 ‘3 «50 

Deck..Passengers, $2 00 

t-The NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old—. 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 
thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coust is now universally admit-. 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has beea ful- 
ly proved. 

Acents.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 

JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 14, 1837. 5 


RUTA BAGA SEED. 





; AND FOUND, . 





A small quantity of genuine Ruta Baga Seed, for | 


| Saturday, at 7 o'clock P. M. 





sale. at this office. June 3. 


WOOL----WOOL. 
CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL | 


SELF ADJUSTING BALLANCE IRONS, 


The subscriber has discovered a principle for the 


and SHEEP SKINS, by the subscriber, at the old | self-adjusting of the mill stone, whereby, without 


stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 
WM. L. TODD. 


July 11, 1837. VW. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 
HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Coyir, Mas- 
ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 














The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor every Tuespay, at 5 o'clock A. | 
M. for Portland ; and will leave Portland the same | 
evening at 7 o'clock P. M. for Boston; will leave | 
Boston for Portland, every Fripay at 5 o'clock P. 
M.; and Portland for Bangor, every SaTurpay at 6 
o'clock A. M. touching at Hampden, Frankfort, 
Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head. 

On and after Friday, July 7, 1837, the Steamer 
MACDONOUGH, Anprew Brown, Master, will 
make two trips a week between, Hallowell and Pert- 
land, leaving Steam Boat Wharf, Hallowell, Tues- 
days and Fridays at 9 o'clock A. M, and arrive in 
Portland, about 2 hours before the boats leave for | 
Boston. Returning the Steamer Portland will leave 
Boston every Tuesday evening at 7 o'clock and the 
Steamer Bangor every Friday evening at 5 o'clock 
and put passengers on board the Macdonough for 
Hallowell on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
to leave Portland at 8 o'clock. 

7 By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 

From Portland to Bangor every Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Tuesday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and 
Friday. 

From Portland to Hallowell every Wednesday 
and Saturday. 

The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 


labor or attention, the runner accommodates itself 
to the bedstone. This invention is on the principle 
of the mariner’s compass, and is so exceedingly sim- 
ple and plain as to commend itself to every one at 
first view. He has already disposed of rights to a- 
bout every grain and flower mill he has visited, and 
is prepared to dispose of the rights to individuals, 
Counties or States.—The prices for individual right 
is but twelve and a half dollars. 
MARK L. CHASE. 
Monroe, July 18, 1837. 23 








NEW BOOKS. 

“ Meditations for the Sick,” by Jonathan Cole— 
“The Young Man's Friend,” by A. B. Muzzey— 
“The Path of Peace,’ by Joha 8. C. Abbot—“* A 
Good Life,” by John Brazer—« Memoir of Wm. 
Carey D. D.—*The True Believer’s Defence,” &c. 
&c. For sale by 

GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
July 5, 1237. 








UST received and for sale by Glazier, Masters 
& Smith, a new supply of the “ Ancient Lyre,” 
a collection of old, new and original church music. 
July 6, 1837, 








FARE. 
From Hallowell to Bath 100) 5 
6 66 to Hunnewell’s Point! 50 S 
6 66 to Portland 200| « 
66 ¢6 to Boston 4 00 ¢ 
6 Bath to Portland 150] 2 
sé 66 to Boston 3 50 | > 


The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Pareels, Pack- 
ages, ‘Trunks, ov ether articles of value unless the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
written receipt takea therefor, signed by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats. For further particulars inquire of the Agents. 

AGENTS. 
LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 
I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 
J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 
A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 
W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 
JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 
SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 
July 14, 1837. 
HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE. 

The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with 
his Horse Power -and Threshing Machines at his 
shop, in Hallowell, or at Perry & Noyes’ in Gardi- 
ner. ‘The above Machines will be built of the best 
materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 
warranted to thresh as much grain as any other ma- 
chine, and second to none now in use. The public 
are invited to call and examine them at the above 
places.. Those in want of machines will do well 
to apply soon, in order to enable the manufacturers 
to supply them. Allorders promptly attended to, 
addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar- 
diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 

Hallowell, July 4, 1837. 2lew3teowtf. 


WOOL, 
CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, Wy 
A. F. PALMER & Co. 
No. 3, Kennebec Row. 








NEW WORK. 
oe Dela Beres Geology for sale by 
Glazier, Masters & Smith. 
July.7, 1837. 


BENJAMIN’S ARCHITECT 


A new supply, for sale by 
Glazier, Masters & Smith. 
July 6, 1837, 


GRAVE S'tuNES—MONUMENTS, &c. 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
elegant lot.of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on. hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
tion for work those who have bought or may be un- 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selyes. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE. 

The following vessels will compose 
the above Line the present year. They 
will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
ry Saturday, and from Hallowell every 
Wedneseay. 

Sch. RHINE, Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA, B.L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, de. 

The above vessels are of the first class, commany 
ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be 
wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith; 
erto characterized. this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 20 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 
PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row. 














R. 8S. C. HEWETT of Boston, bone setter—his 
Strengthening Plaster or Salve, for sale by 


GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 





Hallowell, June 30, 1837. 16 
AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR, 


OULD respectfully inform his friends and the 
public that he continues to carry on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 
chanics Rew, Water Street. 

Having received the latest and most approved 
fashions, and employed the best and most experi- 
enced workmen, he feels confideat that he shall be 
able to give entire satisfaction.to,all who may favor 
him with their patronrge. 

(> Particular attention will be; given to CuTTine, 
and all garments warranted to fit. 





Hallawell, June 22, 1837. f20c16. 


Hallowgll, June 16, 1837. 14: 
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MAINE FARMER 





MISCELLANEOUS. | 








From the Sunday Morning News. 

Rev. Mr. Mixton, late of Newburyport.—We | 
promised, in our notice of this eccentric divine, | 
published a few weeks since, to give our readers | 
some additional anecdotes, illustrative of those pe- | 
culiarities of character which that notice develop- | 
ed to some extent; and this promise we hasten to | 
perform : 

From some cause or other, Mr. Milton had con- 
ceived a very strong prejudice against that unfor- 
tunate race of beings who have, of late, proved the 
source of so much angry discussion in our country 
—the colored population of the land. He could 
not abide the sight or hearing of negroes. It seem- 
ed an innate, instinctive aversion. When the abo- 
lition question came to be discussed in, Massachu- 
setts, the arrival of a colored preacher at Newbury- 
port was deemed quite an event by the immediat- 
ists—for there was a band of them there—and as 
Mr. Milton’s church was the largest in the town, 
the use of his pulpit was solicited, as the rostrum 
upon which this ‘gentleman of color’ should dis- 
play his eloquence. Mr. Milton addressed the ap- 
plicant something as follows—* Go to my church 
and tell the committee what you want. The house 
is theirs, to do as they like with; if they give con- 
sent, my opinion is of no consequence, But just 
mention, while you are about it, if you please, that 
if that nigger preaches in my pulpit, I never go in- 
to itagain.” ‘The discourse was elsewhere deliver- 
ed. 

Mr. Milton was no great lover of innovations. 
He was an old school divine, as well as an old 
school man. He loved moral reforms, and aided 
ther by advice and counsel, as well as by the best 
and purest example.—But he did not like the fore- 
ing system, so characterestic of our own times, and 
so illustrative of the phrenetic tone of our national 
character in such matters. Thus he came slowly 
into the great temperance discussion ; and was nev- 
er a friend to those protracted seasons of church 
going, intended to produce artificial revivals, and 

orced conversions.—-As to the slavery question, he 
avoided it and shunned it, as if there were contam- 
ination in any kind of contact with it. Speaking 
of all these subjects as characterizing ‘the times 
we live in,’ Mr. Milton once remarked, “When I 
came into the pulpit, and for years after, religion 
used to be the principal topic preached npon; now, 
it is all rum and niggers ‘” 

Very certain it is, there was no room in Mr. 
Milton’s heart, kind as it was ever to those of his 
own color, for the reception of those, who, as Cow- 
per says, 

‘ Were guilty of a skin not colored like his own.” 


A minister of the congregational order one day 
presented to him “the Rev. Mr. »” who was 
described by the introducer, as “ brother , of 
the African church, in .” Looking sudden- 
ly round at the introducer, ‘the eccentric preacher 
somewhat severely replied, “I had always thought 
that all my mother’s children were while, sir !”— 
You could not make the old man love a black ; and 
it was a prejudice ‘ fire could not melt out of him.” 

There was, many years ago, a disposition on the 
part of some po:tion of Mr. Milton’s congregation— 
a fancy that is periodical in almost all old fashion- 
ed parishes of the congregationalist order—to hold 
talks, prayer meetings, exhortations, and relations 
of experiences—anybody who choses, being, for 
the time, the spokesman, for the edification of the 
rest. A demonstration of this kind once develop- 
ed itself in the church, on a Sunday morning, im- 
mediately after a discourse of the old pastor. 
Some one of the parishioners, feeling suddenly 
moved to speak on the matter in hand, got up, and 
commenced an extempore harangue to the rest of 
the congregation. Whereupon Mr. Milton, look- 
ing over the pulpit through his spectacles, and as- 
certaining the locality and name of the aspiring 
orator, peremptorily bade him to be seated. The 
delinquent did so; and that was the end of lay 
preaching in the old two steepled church in Tem- 
ple street. 

Sometimes his eccentricity in the pulpit seemed 
almost to trench on the sacred duties of his calling. 
Yet, when investigated, and his real meaning un- 
derstood, the seeming impiety would be found to 
assume the aspect of a misapprehension, on the 
part of the hearer, of the thoughts and intents of 














our recollection : 
of two families in the prayers of the congregation, 
were offered on the same Sunday morning, and 
were read as usual, before the prayer was commen- 
ced, by Mr. Milton. One was an offer of thanks 
to the Throne of Grace, for the rescue from a wa- 
tery grave of one who had passed the meridian of 
life without being of the least service to society, 
but rather being ever a burthen upon it, in conse- 
quence of his vices and bad example. The other 
was a prayer that the family offering it might de- 
rive improvement and blessing from the death of a 
fine, promising youth, whose life had been full of 
hope, and whose future career had been looked for- 
ward to with pride and confidence, by a wide cir- 
cle of devoted friends. This death had occurred 
in consequence of the same casualty as that which 
gave occasion for the other note. Mr. Milton, in 
noticing these two incidents in prayer, dwelt at 
great length, and with particularity, upon the dark- 
ness and inscrutableness of that Providence, which 
could take so valuable a life out of the world, and 
leave behind a substitute so miserable. The oddi- 
ty in the precise language in which the preacher 
couched his remonstrance with the Deity ; and is 
related to us by an auditor of the prayer, as having 
sounded very much more like a chiding, than a 
blessing, of the hand that gives and takes away. 
Yet this was only manner—and though it exposed 
him to frequent misapprehensions, “in all this sin- 
ned he not with his mouth,” any more than with 
his heart. 

His death was not happy. A generation had suc- 
ceeded that which settled the odd old dissenter of 
lady Huntingdon’s foundation, in the church over 
which he had, for so many years, been holding a 
kind a paternal sway—and they could not take up 
their fathers’ devotedness to him and his peculiari- 
ties.—Dissensions and schisms arose out of this dis- 
agreement; and the old man who had been failing 
for many years, dropped broken hearted into his 
grave, upon hearing that he had been a day or two 
before, voted out of his own pulpit. He was not 
even buried from the house where he had preached 
so long, but was borne to his long rest overa 
strange threshold! Peace to the good old man! 














‘« After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Malice domestic, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 

LIST OF LETTERS 


Remaining in the Post Office, Hallowell, Me. July 1, 
1337. Persons wishing for letters from this list 
will please ask for ADVERTISED letters. 


A. Alden 2 Moulton & Johnson 
John Atkins John Johnson, Jr. 
Thomas Abbot John Jones 
Capt. or Mrs. Ann Allen/Abigail Johnson 
Isaac Brett Horace B. Judkins 
Daniel Barter Charles Kimball 
Thomas Brown Susan Kinne 
Jonathan Brown Calvin W. Kennedey 2 
Amos Bancroft Emarylla Kendall 
Brown and Burnham F. C. Krantz 
Rev. Dr. Bangs Asa Littlefield 
Ww. L. Brown Augustine Lord 
Edward Baker Henry Lancey 
E. K. Baker Sarah Lebarron 
Sarah Butterfield John Lakeman 
Charles Booker Silas Leonard 2 
True C. Bachelder Benjamin Lawrence 
Catherine Blake Daniel Lancaster 
Rey. Rufus C. Bailey Daniel Loring 

‘Peter Burgess Hanvah M. Laughton 
Charles Baker Lunt, Caldwell & Co. 
Capt. Francis Bachelder |Constantine Lewis 
Nathan Bachelder John Lines 
John Blanchard R. B. Lewis 
Capt. Samuel Blanchard !Capt. Daniel Lane 
Rev. Charles Baker Jona, Lawton 
ElizabethC.Cushman care! Elijah Matthews 

of Jacob Cushman John Morgan 
John Chamberlain Levi Morgan 
Benjamin Currier Alfred Morse 
Jabez Churchill et al2  [Rev. P. P. Morrill 
Capt. Thos. M. Clark J. K. Morse 2 
Rey. Albert Church Wm. Morse 
Ambrose Carlton Benja. Marshall 
John P. Child Thomas Moulton 
A. G. Coombs Isaiah McClinch 
John Couch Jacob Mudget 
George Couch Nancy Marshall 2 
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the preacher. One striking case in point occurs to 





Royal Clark Wm. Morse & Co. 
Owen Clark Desiah Mace 

Isaac Clark John H. Meader 
Wm. Cogswell Henry McKay 


Two notes, requesting an interest | George Carr 








John M. Nash 

Josiah Norris 

Thos. J. Norris 2 

George Noble 

Benja. Newcomb 3 

Wm. Norcross 

John B. Nickerson 

A. L. Norcross & Ira Put- 
nam 

Oliver D. Norcross 

Levi H. Nichols 

Francis Norris 

Rev. Wm. H. Norris 

George W. Osborne 

Greenleaf Page 

Andrew M. Quimby 

Patience, Porter 2 

Ira Putnam 

Hannah Partridge 

Timothy Page 

Abram Pray 

Samuel Page 

John Putnam 

Noah Pinkham 

Stephen T. Porter 

James Rielly 

Capt. Abram Rich 

Col. Amos Robinson 

Isaac Russell 2 

Relief R. Roberts 

Rodney Russell 

Samuel Scammon 

Robert Sawyer 

Margaret Souther 

Wm. F. Sager 2 

Phineas Sweetser 2 

Isaac Sawyer 

Enoch P. Sawyer 

Susan Sargent 2 

John Smith 3 

Mary Sawyer 

Louisa F. Stevens 

Capt. ym ste Springer 

Maria Sylvester 

Francis A. Smiley 

Edward Sanborn 

Daniel Sampson 

Elizabeth A. Stickney 

C. F. Savage. 

Diana Sawyer 

Robert Sager 

Abner True 

Mary Trask 

Bradford ‘Thompson 2 

Rev. Samuel Trask 

Isaiah Wilber 

Mrs. Wm. Weeks 

Daniel H. Weeks 

Emeline White 

Rev. Ezra Withey 

Chas. 8. Weever 

Sylvester J. Whipp 

Sam’! B. Weston 

Sarah J. Wood 

Francis Woods 

John Whitehouse 

Cyrus K. Wood 

Jas. F. White 

Chas. K. White 

Henry Wingate 

Margaret Wingate 

Hannah Woods 

Rev. John Young 


Franklin Dodge 
John H. Davis 
Thomas J. Davis 2 
Elizabeth Dunn 
Job Douglass 
Daniel Dummer 
Rufus Davis 
Joshua Downes 
Sarah Donehugh 
Louisa Evins 
Calvin Edson 
Orrin Emerson 
Rev. Wm. Farrington 
Robert Francis 2 
Edward Freeman 
Simon French 
John Foord, Jr. 
Rev. Alvan French 
W.J.Fulson & J.Hayden 
Abagail Fitch 
Charles Freeman 
Abel French 2 
Michael Gelliphan 
Benjamin Grover 
Charlotte Getchell 
Henry Goldfus 
Nathan’! Gilman 
Chas. C. Geoge 
Henry R. Glover 
Sally Gilman 

A. F. Goodwin 
John Gilman 
Matthias Gocke 
Joseph Hussey 
Hartson Hall 

Neal D. Hussey 
Samuel Hutchinson 
Capt. Jesse Higgins 
Eben Horn 2 
Margaret Heskath 
Thos. B. Hayden 
Mary Ann a 
Levi Holway 
Simeon Hearsey 
Moses P. Hages 
Martha E. Harriman 
Daniel Hodges 
Eliza Heath 

John A. Haines 
John Haines 

Wim. A. Howard 
Hastings, Robinson & Co. 
John Hasket 

Otis Hayford 

Reuel Hawes 

J. E. Horn 

Ralph T. Haskins 
James Holland 
Zelophe N. Hinkley 
Joseph A. Haines 2 
Sally Hoit 
Catherine Hammel 
Archable Horn 

J. A. Haines 
Reuben Harvey 
John Holmes, Jr. 
Timothy Haseltine 
Paine W. Jones 
Emelia Jedkins 
Stephen Joy 
Horace Judkins 
Mary F. Jackson 
Alden Jackson 
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A. NOURSE, P. M. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—.4t a special Court of Probate hol- 
den at Augusta within and for the County of Ken- 
nebec, on the sixth day of July, A. D. 1837. 

AMUEL WELLS Esq.one of the Executors of the 

last will and testament of Epwarp EmeErsox, 
late of Hallowell, in said county, deceased, having 
resented his first account of administration of the 

Estate of said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, That the said Executor give notice to 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
der to be published three weeks successively in the 
Maine Farmer, printed at Hallowell, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Augusta, 
in said county, on the last Monday of July next at 
ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if 
any they have, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Gro. Ropivson, Reg. 


PHRENOLOGY, 
N examination of Phrenology in two lectures 
with seven plates by Thomas Sewall, M. D. 
just received and for sale by 


GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 23, 1837. 15 








